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Factors in Planning Community Day-Care Programs 


By Emma O. Lunpperc 
Director of Special Projects, U. S. Children’s Bureau 
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Wuy Are Facrs NEEDED? 


OMMUNITY programs for day care of chil- 
dren of mothers employed in defense areas 
should be planned so that they will meet actual 
needs as economically as is consistent with good 
standards of service. Day care is a serious 
venture in child-welfare services and should 
not be undertaken by sporadic groups whose 
activities are not related to a coordinated com- 
munity plan.t As a wartime measure, women 
with young children should be enabled to do 
work for which they are urgently needed in 
war production or in other occupations essen- 
tial to the national defense without sacrificing 
the health and welfare of their children. Pro- 
vision of day care is a measure of very great 
importance in defense areas where a real need 
exists for employment of all available women, 
including those with household responsibilities. 
The first requirement in planning for a com- 
munity day-care program is to have a clear 
understanding of the function of day care in 
relation to the present emergency. Provision 
for the day care of children whose mothers are 
employed in defense industries or in other oe- 
cupations necessary for the national defense 
must be planned on the basis of existing and 
prospective needs of school-age as well as pre- 
school children of mothers who cannot other- 
wise make suitable provision for their care 
and supervision. It is necessary to differ- 
entiate between day care for children of work- 
ing mothers—that is, care and supervision 
throughout the working day—and the various 
forms of desirable provision for children who, 
because of crowded living conditions or for 
other reasons, need wholesome activities away 
from the home during part of the day to sup- 
plement the facilities of the home. 





1See A Community Program of Day Care for Children of 
Mothers Employed in Defense Areas. Reprint from The Child, 
> ad 1942, pp. 152-161. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


456256—42 


Two interests must be given due considera- 
tion in planning community day-care facilities: 
Production necessary for the national war ef- 
fort and the needs of individual families and 
children. It is not a question of priority of 
the one or the other of these interests. The 
needs of essential industries must be served: 
children must not be deprived of home care 
needlessly, and they must be safeguarded if 
the mother is away from home. These objec- 
tives can be attained only if community action 
is based upon thorough knowledge of the vari- 
ous factors involved in employment of mothers 
of young children. 

The community program for day care of chil- 
dren of working mothers will not help in meet- 
ing the needs of war industry unless it makes 
available the work of women who are actually 
needed for war production or other essential 
work. It will not benefit children unless safe- 
guards are provided against needless shifting 
of responsibility for their health and welfare. 


EmpLoyMENT OF Motruers or YOuNG CHILDREN 


The logical first step in ascertaining the need 
for day care of children of working mothers in 
a given community is to obtain information in 
regard to the present situation and the plans 
for the immediate future with regard to em- 
ployment of women. Employment of women 
in defense industries or other occupations is not 
in itself a gage of the extent to which mothers 
of young children will be so employed, but it is 
inevitable that a demand for women workers 
will lead to employment of a considerable num- 
ber of women who are mothers of young chil- 
dren. The relative proportion of these women 
will depend upon many factors, such as em- 
ployment policies of individual plants and the 
labor supply available to the industry. It is 
necessary, therefore, to study the industrial 
needs in the area, the available labor supply, and 
employment policies bearing on the problem. 
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When the labor supply is limited so that it is 
necessary to recruit women to do work ordi- 
narily done by men or when certain types of 
work can be done by women with equal or 
greater skill, it is probable that married women 
with families will be drawn into industry. In 
areas where housing of workers presents spe- 
cial difficulty all labor available in the com- 
munity, and sometimes within a large radius, 
must be utilized. In such areas it is inevitable 
that workers will include a much larger num- 
ber of married women with children than in 
communities where war industries have a less 
limited labor supply from which to draw work- 
ers. Each community, therefore, presents in- 
dividual problems which must be understood 
if there is to be intelligent planning for day 
care of children of employed mothers. 

Just as the industrial situation in defense 
areas is subject to many changes, so a commu- 
nity day-care program cannot be static. Even 
though war production industries in a given 
area may be working at full capacity, various 
contingencies may affect the situation so that 
it will be necessary to employ increasing num- 
bers of women who have household responsi- 
bilities. In many areas it is known that large 
numbers of women will be employed when war 
industries reach full operation, and in some 
communities plants are now in process of con- 
version for war production. The extent to 
which women with young children will be em- 
ployed can be estimated only in general terms, 
and the program for day care of children must 
be planned tentatively on the basis of probable 
needs. Even when it is impossible to obtain 
specific information until the plants are actu- 
ally employing labor, counseling service might 
well begin to function and some day-care facili- 
ties should be planned so that when they are 
needed they may be established without undue 
delay. 

Not only in war production industries but 
also in many allied occupations and in other 
manufacturing and business enterprises in de- 
fense communities will the employment of 
women be needed. Men are being drawn into 
war industries and their places in other manu- 
facturing and business enterprises are being 
taken by women. Many of the places held by 
men who have entered the military service are 
being filled by women, and growing popula- 
tions of defense areas create increasing needs. 
All these conditions should be included in the 
study of community requirements for adequate 
dav care of children of working mothers. 

Not all employment of mothers, however, 
necessitates full-time day care for children. 
When the day-care facilities are designed to 


provide for children whose mothers work in 
war industries or in other occupations with 
long hours they must be equipped to give care 
and supervision throughout the working day. 
Certain other occupations in the community do 
not require the same range of hours and the 
needs of the children may be met under a 
modified schedule. A fact-finding study must 
take into account various types of situations, 
in order that care may be provided in accord- 
ance with actual needs. 

Work shifts in defense industries present 
special difficulties, and an effort should be 
made to secure an arrangement whereby 
mothers who have responsibilities for the care 
of young children may be assigned to daytime 
shifts. If this cannot be done it may be possi- 
ble for these mothers to obtain work in other 
occupations which will enable them to perform 
the double task of work away from the home 
and care of their children before and after 
their working day. Neither the child’s health 
nor that of the mother could long stand the 
strain of the kind of program that has been 
proposed in some communities. Hours of em- 
ployment and working conditions must, there- 
Tore, be studied in relation to plans for pro- 
vision of day care. 

Sources of information in regard to the need 
for day care in a community and the main 
items which should be covered in a study of 
employment of women in war industries are 
listed in the reprint A Community Program 
of Day Care for Children of Mothers Em- 
ployed in Defense Areas (see footnote 1). 
The study should also include occupations 
other than those in war industries in such de- 
tail as may be desirable in view of the local 
situation. 


Neeps Discoverep THROUGH COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


“Counseling service should be provided as a 
vital part of the case-work service which should 
be available to parents who need help in plan- 
ning for the care of their children and those 
who need continued guidance and assistance in 
order that the welfare of their children may be 
assured.” ? 

Situations coming to the attention of a cen- 
tral counseling service or of agencies giving 
such service will provide the most concrete in- 
formation in regard to need for day care and 
the types of care required in the community. 
When several agencies in the community fur. 


nish advisory asistance to mothers who are 


*See paragraph on counseling service in A Community 
Program of Day Care for Children of Mothers Employed in 
Defense Areas. 
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working or who are considering employment, 
their services should be coordinated so that 
there will not be diversity of policies. The 
central counseling service should receive from 
all such agencies reports on applications for care 
of children whose mothers are employed and 
the disposition of these requests. 


Srupy or Existinc Resources ror Day Care 


Employment of mothers of young children is 
already a very serious problem in many com- 
munities, where immediate action is necessary. 
In almost all cities there is some provision for 
day care. It is the part of wisdom to utilize 
existing resources to the fullest extent even 
though it may be necessary to make additional 
provision as rapidly as possible to supply 
urgent needs. The administrative experience 
of day nurseries and other facilities should be a 
valuable asset in planning adequate provision 
for day care. 

Study of the standards of care in day nurs- 
eries and other day-care centers under what- 
ever auspices conducted, of the types of service 
they are giving, and of the needs they are meet- 
ing is an important part of a fact-finding sur- 
vey. If the standard of service makes it 
advisable to consider extension of present 
facilities, inquiry should be made into the prac- 
ticability of extending these services. 

The day-care program of a community 
should make provision not only for day-care- 
center or day-nursery type of care for preschool 
and school-age children, but also for care and 
supervision before and after school. It is, there- 
tore, essential that study concerning needs and 
available resources should include neighborhood 
houses and settlements, recreation centers, and 
activities conducted by churches and other or- 
ganizations which may be utilized in providing 
for children of school age. This should, of 
course, include inquiry concerning provision 
made by public and parochial schools for care 
and supervision of school children during hours 
when their mothers are away from home. 

In many cities, in preliminary exploration 
of the day-care problem, special committees of 
councils of social agencies or local defense 
councils, in order to obtain information con- 
cerning the situation in the community, have 
been receiving reports from day nurseries, 
nursery schools, family-welfare and _ child- 
welfare agencies, neighborhood houses, and 
other organizations in regard to applications 
for day care and requests for information or 
assistance. The fact-finding group should take 
immediate steps to obtain such information on 
a uniform plan which will provide adequate 
data and will show whether the individual sit- 


uations appear to require day care for children 
whose mothers are employed or seeking em- 
ployment or whether other forms of case-work 
service are indicated. 

Suggestions in regard to study of day-care 
services given by various community agencies 
and the needs discovered by them are included 
in the reprint already referred to in a section 
— “Study of Existing Resources for Day 

are.’ 


Sovurces or INrFoRMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIO 
Day-CaArge NEEDS 


It has been suggested that the first step in a 
study of the community’s need for day-care 
facilities is to determine the present and pros- 
pective extent of employment of women in de- 
fense industries and in other occupations 
essential to the war effort, and insofar as pos- 
sible to ascertain the extent to which women 
who have young children will be needed for 
this work. It is also necessary to obtain in- 
formation on policies relating to employment 
of women in war industries.* General plans 
for a community day-care program can be de- 
veloped on the basis of facts so obtained, and 
in some communities, especially in areas where 
war industries are established in small, rapidly 
growing centers where no resources exist for 
the care of children, it will be necessary to un- 
dertake at once to establish some projects for 
certain types of facilities. 

Knowledge of the approximate extent of em- 
ployment of women with young children is only 
a small part of the problem. In order to estab- 
lish day-care centers and other services for the 
care and supervision of children of employed 
mothers it is necessary also to know where 
these facilities should be located in order to be 
available to those who need them. The work- 
ers in many war industries come from large 
areas and from surrounding towns and cities. 
In order to be within reach of the mothers be- 
fore and after their work, day-care centers 
should be located so that an undue amount of 
time, energy, and travel cost is not involved. 

Before-and-after-school facilities for school 
children of necessity must be located in or 
near the schools which the children attend. Re- 
sources for care and supervision of school-age 
children should be either near the home or in 
the vicinity where children of preschool age 
are cared for so that a mother may not have 
too great difficulty in leaving children of pre- 
school and school age in the morning and tak- 





%See statement distributed by the Children’s Bureau en- 
titled “Policies Regarding the Employment of Mothers of 
be ae Children in Occupations Essential to the National 

efense.”” 
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ing them home when her work is over. ‘These 
problems involve not only questions of location 
of day-care facilities but also the practicability 
of utilizing various types of care. For example, 
in some cases foster-family day care or service 
in the home during the mother’s absence may 
be indicated as the desirable method, rather 
than the use of a day-care center or day nurs- 
ery. It will sometimes prove impracticable to 
arrange for the mother’s employment because 
the health and welfare of her children could 
not be assured through any day-care resources 
which could be made available. 

Fact finding must also be concerned with sit- 
uations which arise when families do not rec- 
ognize the need for safeguarding their children 
during the mother’s absence from the home. 
Even when they are informed about day-care 
facilities some families, for one reason or an- 
other, do not avail themselves of such care, and 
the safety and health of their children may be 
endangered or the children may become way- 
ward because they are left to their own devices. 
These conditions must be discovered, and the 
parents must be helped to make arrangements 
for the proper care and supervision of their 
children. 

The problems which have been mentioned 
make it essential that a survey of the employ- 
ment situation and other general factors shall 
be supplemented by inquiries which will obtain 
specific information needed as a basis for ex- 
panding existing facilities and creating new 
ones. Communities now actively concerned 
with the problem of care and supervision of 
children whose mothers are away from home 
because of employment have utilized various 
methods of obtaining information. Most of 
them have had in mind the needs of school-age 
children as well as of preschool children. Some 
of them have obtained information which gives 
a general idea of the extent of the problem 
but which lacks specific facts needed in order to 
plan the location of day-care centers and the 
types of other services that may be required. 
Many of these facts will not come to light until 
some day-care facilities actually become avail- 
able and families have had an opportunity to 
make the arrangements which seem to them to 
be desirable, but as much specific information 
as practicable should be obtained in any fact- 
finding study. 

The inquiry to ascertain the need for day- 
sare facilities should differentiate carefully be- 
tween need for full-time care and supervision 
of children whose mothers are employed in oc- 
cupations with long hours of work and need 
for activities during part of a day or inter- 
mittently. It is uneconomical, both in ex- 
penditure and in personnel, to utilize day-care 


facilities for children whose needs may be pro- 
vided for adequately by nursery schools, play 
centers, child-development centers, and simi- 
lar activities. Provision is urgently needed 
for such part-time care, especially in communi- 
ties in which families live in trailer camps or 
under other conditions that make it desirable 
to provide care and training for the children 
away from the home. When the mother’s 
hours of work are short or when there is a re- 
sponsible adult in the home who can look after 
the children most of the day, the care required 
by children of employed mothers may be sup- 
plied in this way. But in general this type of 
provision does not meet fully the needs of 
children of working mothers, and facilities that 
supplement the home should not be confused 
with provision of day care, which is a substi- 
tute for the child’s home during the mother’s 
working day. 

Mention has been made of the importance of 
information from counseling service and from 
existing day-care resources as sources of data. 
Among other methods which have been used 
in securing information regarding needs that 
must be met through various types of day care 
are: 

(1) Surveys of limited areas of a city in which 
employment of mothers appears to be prevalent, 
through obtaining general information and as much 
specific data as possible from welfare agencies, health 
agencies, labor organizations, churches, schools, and 
various groups located in the area or knowing condi- 
tions there. 

(2) Inquiry covering a housing unit or units, to get 
information about children of employed mothers and 
provision made for their care. 

(3) Inquiries among women employed in war in- 
dustries. Information should, if possible, be obtained 
from the women themselves by some method which 
does not involve the employers. This might be done 
through training classes for war workers, labor unions, 
or other organizations. Information might also be 
obtained through questionnaires to be distributed di- 
rectly to women employed in certain industries by 
representatives of the fact-finding group and returned 
to them sealed. It is necessary to avoid any implica- 
tions that the information given will affect 
employment. 

(4) Questionnaires distributed through schools, to be 
taken home by the pupils and filled in by the parents. 


All questionnaires or other forms on which 
information is recorded as a basis for plans to 
meet actual needs for day care should include at 
least the following items: 


Name and address of the family. 

Is the father employed? 

If the mother is now employed, where does she work? 
What are her hours of work? 

If the mother is not now working, but intends to se- 
cure employment, where does she expect to work? 

Ages of all children in the household. 

For children attending school, name of school; for 
children employed, place of employment and hours 
of work. 
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Older children and relatives or other adults in the 
household who are not working and who may look 
after the young children during all or part of the 
day. 

If the mother is now employed, are her children of 
preschool age cared for in a day nursery, a nursery 
school, or some other center? 

Are they cared for by relatives or neighbors? 

Are they cared for in some other family home 
through arrangements made by the mother? By 
a child-welfare agency? 

Are they looked after in the home by an older 
child (sex and age), or by a relative or other 
adult? By neighbors? 

Does the mother want advice or assistance in securing 
day care or in finding more suitable care for her 
children? 

If the mother is contemplating employment, how will 
her children be looked after during her absence? 
Does she want help in obtaining suitable care? 
What type of care would she like for her children? 


Questions in regard to family income and the 
amount which the family could pay toward the 
maintenance of the children in a day-care cen- 
ter, in a foster-family home, or through other 
type of provision can well be omitted from this 
inquiry. These are matters which should be 
gone into when the children are received for 
care—in accordance with policies which have 
been determined by the agency providing care. 
Provision of day care and quality of service 
should not depend upon the parents’ ability to 
pay; the only consideration should be the kind 
of care needed by the children. It may be de- 
sirable, however, to obtain some facts in regard 
to the family’s economic status, race, religion, 
mode of living, and other conditions which 
need to be known in order that the child may 
be placed in a group or in a foster family in 
which he will feel “at home.” 


Tue Bacxerounp or Facr FInpine 


Planning for study of day-care needs in a 
community and interpreting the findings re- 
quire a broad understanding of the objectives 
of day care and the principles which are es- 
sential to maintenance of the health and wel- 
fare of mothers and children. If the com- 
munity program for day care is not founded 
upon policies which will promote the well-being 
of the individuals concerned and which will 
conserve the interests of the community, facili- 
ties provided for day care may create more 
problems than they solve. 

Day-care centers or other facilities do not of 
themselves solve the problems of working 
mothers; sometimes they may even complicate 
situations. Those giving counseling service 
must be equipped to differentiate between sit- 
uations which indicate need for day care and 
situations which should be dealt with in a very 
different way. It is equally necessary that 


those engaged in fact finding shall be able to 
distinguish between situations which indicate 
need for day-care service and those which may 
require other kinds of help. 

An illustration of the difficulty involved in 
fact-finding studies has recently come from 
England where, in a house-to-house canvass, a 
large number of women answered “yes” to the 
question whether they would take defense in- 
dustry jobs if provision were made for care of 
their children; nevertheless, when the facilities 
became available many of these mothers had 
made other arrangements for the care of their 
children. Another suggestion which has come 
from England within the past month or two 
is that unless there are unusual circumstances 
it is not advantageous for a mother of more 
than one or two children to be employed if her 
children must be cared for in a day-care center, 
since the work of the mother will not com- 
pensate for the personnel required to look after 
her children. 

A point of view resulting from English ex- 
perience is stated in the following excerpt from 


Mother and Child (London), March 1942: 


What is a day’s work? * * * Mother and Child 
is particularly interested in the problem as it affects 
women with children. What is a full day’s work for 
them? * * * A married woman with children for 
whom the Government has provided the luxury of a 
day nursery * * * has to get to work by 7 o’clock, 
but, before she goes, she has to get the children up, 
prepare the younger ones to go to the nursery and 
the older ones for school; make the breakfast for the 
family, take the “under 5’s” to the nursery, and then 
go to work. If she is lucky she may get home at 5 
o'clock. If she is doing overtime she may not get 
home until 7 o’clock. On her way home she has to 
fetch the “under 5’s” from the nursery, prepare tea 
for them, get supper for her husband, and do all the 
household work. It immediately becomes plain that 
the married woman with children has at least 4 or 
5 hours’ work to do, apart from her work in the 
factory. 

What is the answer to all this? It is that in making 
arrangements for placing married women with chil- 
dren in factories account must be taken of a woman’s 
household duties. She should not start her work in 
the factory until 9 o’clock, and she should be home by 
4:30. Nor is this suggestion so uneconomic. It will 
save all the expense of the labor associated with 
maintaining nurseries from 7 o’clock to 9 o’clock in 
the morning and from 5 o’clock until 7 o’clock in the 
evening. * ? 

Important as all this may be, it plays a secondary 
part to considerations of health. It cannot be, and it 
is not, right for a young child to be taken out of 
bed at 6:30 in the morning, hastily clothed and fed 
and possibly washed, and hastened in all weather to 
a day nursery. Nor can it be right so to separate 
mothers and their children that they meet only at 
week ends. War is war and there are a lot of things 
one has to do which would appall one in peacetime. 
If such actions be necessary and calculated to win the 
war, then we must still our voices. But if they be 
uneconomic, then the sooner they are considered in the 
light of fact the better. 





Washington Trains Volunteers for Day Care of Children 


3y Anice Coz MeNDHAM 


Chairman, Emergency Committee for Day Care of Young Children, Washington, D. C. 


Thirty-five students have now completed the 
lectures constituting the first part of the first 
training course for volunteers in child care to 
be given in the District of Columbia, and are 
doing practice work under guidance. 

The training course for volunteers was in- 
itiated in Washington by the Council of Social 
Agencies. It was organized and carried out 
through the cooperation of several interested 
groups in the community: The Emergency 
Committee for the Day Care of Young Chil- 
dren; ' the Civilian Defense Volunteer Bureau; 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services; 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; and the Association 
for Childhood Education. 

First Steps. 

As a first step in organization a meeting of 
interested groups was called to make a general 
plan. ‘This was attended by representatives of 
the health department, the local child-guidance 
clinics, and child-welfare agencies, and by 
medical-social workers and preschool special- 
ists. It was decided to address the course to- 
ward training nursery-school aides, since an 
important need in Washington is for addi- 
tional facilities for day care of preschool chil- 
dren and for expansion of existing facilities 
with the use of volunteer personnel. From the 
large organizing group was appointed a cur- 
riculum committee, a committee to interview 
volunteer candidates, and a publicity represent- 
ative. This smaller group of committees be- 
came a steering committee which managed and 
planned the working arrangements for the 
course. 

Before a large representative group is called 
together it is essential to have tentative plans 
clearly outlined for discussion; and to have 
well in mind the particular needs of the com- 
munity involved. Placement of students in 
nursery schools for practice work also pre- 
supposes a thorough survey of existing facili- 
ties for nursery care, such as had been made by 
the Emergency Commitee for Day Care of 
Young Children in the metropolitan area of 
Washington. 

Selection of Volunteer Students. 

The training course was limited to 50 stu 
dents between the ages of 21 and 50 years 

‘The Emergency Committee grew out of the Advisory 
Council on Preschool Education, which was reorganized to 


conduct a survey of preschool facilities and to maintain an 
information center on day care of young children. 
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(those accepted in the upper age group would 
have to be vigorous in body and flexible in 
mind) with at least high-school education. 
Appointments for personal interviews with ap- 
plicants were arranged by the committee 
through the Civilian Defense Volunteer Bu- 
reau, the American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, and the Women’s Auxiliary of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

The interviewers on the committee were pro- 
fessionally trained social workers who gave 
time for this purpose. A trained nursery- 
school specialist helped with each interview, so 
that questions on the work involved could be 
answered directly. Candidates who were ob- 
viously unfitted for work with children were 
discouraged from taking the course and urged 
to go into other kinds of volunteer work. 
Women who were found to have any emotional 
or nervous instability, any fixed ideas on child 
management not in harmony with modern pro- 
cedures, or any serious physical defects were 
considered ineligible. 

Volunteers were asked to give 3 half days of 
work per week in a day-care center after the 
period of training. This time requirement was 
a factor in eliminating some of the applicants. 

Time and care spent in interviewing candi- 
dates at the begining save much time and effort 
in the end for both volunteers and those giving 
the course. Fifty-seven students were en- 
rolled, with the expectation that some would 
drop out. Thirteen students did drop out: 4 
because of illness, 4 because they moved out of 
town, and 5 for financial reasons, such as 
getting a paid job, or finding car-fare expendi- 
tures beyond their budget. 

Curriculum Planning. 

The curriculum committee, consisting of pro- 
fessional nursery-school teachers and_ social 
workers, planned 10 lecture-discussions, cover- 
ing briefly the main points of emphasis in 
nursery-school training (see outline, p. 287). 

For each lecture a specialist in the field was 
chosen to talk for 45 minutes, after which there 
was a panel discussion with questions from the 
students. The panel was designed to include a 
nursery-school teacher, a social worker, a pedi- 
atrician, and an additional specialist in the 
particular field under discussion. The chair- 
man of the commitee, a nursery-school special- 
ist, was appointed to coordinate the course 
generally:as well as to give the lectures on 
nursery-school techniques. 
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Field Trips. 

A series of field trips for observation was 
planned in connection with the lectures. The 
most feasible way of handling these trips was 
to divide the students into groups of 10 or 
fewer and to make appointments for each 
group with the school or clinic to be observed. 
Former nursery-school teachers acompanied the 
students on trips to point up discussion and 
observation. 

Contacts with child-welfare clinics and nurs- 
ery schools were made well in advance to assure 
full cooperation of the staff and adequate room 
for the observers. The places chosen for field 
trips were picked carefully for the learning 
opportunities they presented. Where possible 
the observations were scheduled to follow im- 
mediately the lecture on the subject, e. g., a 
visit to a nursery school at the meal hour was 
made after the lecture on nutrition. 

The lecture-discussions were given 2 morn- 
ings a week, and the field trips were made on 
a third morning. Thus the lecture and ob- 
servation part of the course took 5 weeks. 


Field trips and observations 


1. Nursery 
situation. 

2. Clinie at Children’s Hospital—children from baby- 
hood to 6 years, where guidance in both psychological 
and physical care is given to mothers. 

3. Meal hour at the nursery school. 

4. Routine of child’s day in the nursery school. 

5. Staffing of case at Child Guidance Clinic. 


school—function of teacher in play 


In the middle of the course a written paper 
was assigned to the students on the basis of 
subjects discussed, suggested readings, and ob- 
servations. After going over the papers, the 
training staff met to evaluate the techniques 
and procedures used in training adults in a 
field new to them. It was decided to discon- 
tinue the panel discussions after the lectures 
and to substitute discussion groups of 10 to 15 
students, each with a discussion leader. Par- 


ticipation of students in discussion is particu- 
larly important in adult education if there is 
to be a real learning process. 

Practice Training. 

A personal interview with members of the 
executive committee was arranged for each stu- 
dent to determine whether or not she should be 
admitted for a 50-hour practice period of train- 
ing in actual nursery-school situations. As a 
result of this second interview a few more stu- 
dents were eliminated for various reasons. 
Thirty-five students were placed in private and 
settlement-house nursery schools for practice 
work under guidance. 

Under arrangements with the nursery schools 
that had been selected and asked for coopera- 
tion, a preliminary period of observation for 
the students with explanation of routine and 
procedures precedes any actual work with 
children. Each student.is given rotating as- 
signments with each age group in sequence and 
helps the children at the toilet, in washing, at 
meals, and with each part of the program so 
that she will have experience with the full day 
program. The students have a weekly confer- 
ence during the practice period with the head 
of the school and a representative from the 
training-course staff to discuss problems arising 
in the work. 

It is important to consider the convenience 
of the volunteeer students in making practice- 
teaching assignments, as to both location of the 
school and hours that fit into individual sched- 
ules. This is a lengthy process but well worth 
the effort in preserving the student’s feeling of 
enthusiasm for the work. 


Handbook. 


For the students’ permanent use a handbook 
is being prepared containing a digest of the 
lectures given as well as other comprehensive 
material on child care. Some of the Children’s 
Bureau pamphlets are included. 





1. Orientation, by nursery-school specialist. 
Why nursery school? 
Observation techniques. 
Relation to general child-welfare program. 

2. Physical growth and development of the young 
child, by a pediatrician from the health 
department. 

3. Nutrition; planning low-cost menus for the 
young child, by a nutritionist. 

4. Mental growth and development of the young 
child, by a psychologist from the Children’s 
Hospital. 

5. General principles in management of children, 
by a nursery-school specialist. 





OUTLINE OF Lecrure-Discussions 


6. Habit formation, by a nursery-school specialist. 

7. Social and emotional development of the young 
child, by a psychiatrist from the Child- 
Guidance Clinic. 

Nursery-school routine adapted to growth of 
child. 

How a nursery school plans its program to 
meet physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional needs. 

8. Importance of play in the young child’s day, 
by a nursery-school specialist. 

9. Special emergency situations, by a nursery- 
school specialist. 

10. Community responsibility and services, by a 
social worker. 
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Placement of Trained Volunteers. 

Actual placement of students as volunteer 
workers in day-care centers is made by a com- 
mittee consisting of a representative from the 
Civilian Defense Volunteer Bureau, the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Services, and the 
training-course staff which includes a repre- 
sentative of the Council of Social Agencies. 
Requests have already come in from the set- 
tlement-house nursery schools and other com- 
munity groups for trained volunteers. The 
students will be placed according to the needs 
of the individual centers, with consideration 


for the volunteer’s own preference and con- 
venience. 

In general a training course for volunteers 
requires a good deal of thoughtful planning 
and careful arrangement if it is to run 
smoothly. Members of the committee doing 
the planning must be prepared to give almost 
full time to the work during the lecture period 
and for 2 or 3 weeks before and after the course, 

The training course has been given without 
any expense to the community, through utiliza- 
tion of the volunteer services of professionally 
trained people. 


Special Certificates of Birth Registration for Adopted Children 
By Acnes K. Hanna 


Director, Social Service Division, U.S. 


At the present time many persons who have 
adopted a child are unable to obtain a certificate 
of birth registration including data from the 
child’s original birth certificate such as sex and 
date and place of birth, yet showing his legal 
name and family relationship acquired by adop- 
tion. This difficulty may be due to lack of a 
law authorizing the registrar of vital statistics 
to prepare such certificates or to limitations im- 
posed by the statutes. A recently reported case 
illustrates this latter situation. A child was 
adopted in a State whose law authorized the 
preparation of a certificate only for a child born 
in the State, yet the State in which the child 
was born authorized preparation of a certificate 
only for a child adopted in the State. 

It is not a minor matter that this child and 
many another child must use for school admis- 
sion and work permits as well as for other pur- 
poses later, a certificate of birth showing a name 
that is not his legal name. If there is any 
meaning in the basic principle embodied in 
adoption laws that a child on adoption has the 
status of the adoptive parents’ own child, such 
status should be fully protected in birth-regis- 
tration laws. This cannot be done until pro- 
vision is made in every State for prenaration of 
a special certificate for any child born in the 
State who is adopted, regardless of the State in 
which the adoption occurs. At present less 
than half of the States have such provisions. 

The laws of 34 States and the District of 
Columbia give fairly clear indication of the 
children that come within the provisions of 
the law. The law of 1 State does not define 
the children included, and in 3 other States 
and Alaska the adoption law provides for 
issuance by the State registrar of a copy of the 


Children’s Bureau 


adoption decree, or for report of the adoption 
to the State registrar. Ten States have no stat- 
utory provisions on this subject. Reports from 
some States indicate that certificates of regis- 
tration bearing the new name of the child are 
issued for some adopted children under an 
administrative ruling. 

The following outline of provisions found in 
these 34 States represents merely an interpre- 
tation of statutory provisions that in many 
States are supplemented by rules and regula- 
tions or administrative decisions. Further- 
more, the provisions of some of these laws are 
by no means clearly defined, hence are open to 
(differences in interpretation. The major value 
of this analysis of the coverage of these pro- 
visions in the several States is to call attention 
to the inadequacy of many of them and to the 
need for careful consideration, when legislation 
is being drafted, of the extent to which adopted 
children can benefit from the proposed plan. 


1. Preparation of certificates limited to chil- 
dren adopted in the State. 

The laws of 16 States relate only to children 
adopted in the State. In 7 States the provision 
is found in the adoption law; hence it relates 
only to the children for whom decrees of adop- 
tion are granted by the courts within the State. 
The present provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia also are in the adoption law. In the 
remaining 9 States in this group the provision 
is found in the vital-statistics law, but its ap- 
plication is limited, either specifically or by 
reference to the adoption law, to children 
adopted by the courts of the State. 

An adopted child may have been born in 
the same State in which he is adopted or he 
may have been born elsewhere. Limitation of 
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preparation of special certificates to children 
born and adopted in the State means that a 
child adopted by residents of the State but born 
elsewhere cannot obtain a special certificate 
unless he is fortunate enough to have been born 
in a State that provides such a certificate for 
any adopted child born in the State. Even 
when the law might be interpreted as applying 
toa child adopted in the State but born else- 
where, no provision is made in this group of 
laws for a child whose birth record may be on 
file in the State but who was adopted in 
another State. 

a. The provisions of the following States of this 
group apparently or specifically limit the preparation 
of new birth certificates to children born in the State: 


Alabama Idaho South Dakota 
Delaware Indiana Washington 
Georgia Kentucky Wisconsin 


b. The provisions of the remaining States are broad 
enough to indicate the possibility of preparing a cer- 
tificate for a child adopted in the State but born in a 
State having no provision for change in the birth 
record on adoption in another State. Reports from 
two of these States show that such certificates may 
be prepared on request of the adoptive parent and 
submission of a certified copy of the birth certificate 
of the child. 


Illinois Nebraska 
Maine Mississippi Ohio 
Michigan Texas 


2. Preparation of certificates for children 
adopted in the State or elsewhere. 

Where provisions authorizing the prepara- 
tion of a certificate for a child adopted in the 
State or elsewhere exist, they are found in 
vital-statistics laws. In two States the vital- 
statistics law provides for certificates for 
children adopted in other States and supple- 
ments the provision in the adoption law for 
children adopted in the State. 

In this group of 18 States the laws provide 
protection for any child born in the State who 
has been adopted, whether the adoption was 
granted by a court of that State or of any 
other State. The place where the adoption 
occurs has little significance as compared with 
the value of having the special certificate pre- 


BOOK 


SraTe SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, by Elise H. Martens. Bul- 
letin 1940, No. 6. Washington, 1941. 92 pp. The 
organization and supervisory functions and activi- 
ties of State programs for the education of excep- 
tional children are described in this monograph. 
Sixteen States are stated to have programs of this 
nature. 

STATE-WIDE TRENDS IN SCHOOL HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL 
EpucATION, by James Frederick Rogers, M.D. Pam- 
phlet No, 5 (revised). Washington, 1941. 15 pp. 


pared by the bureau or division of vital statis- 
tics of the State in which the child was born 
and the original] birth record was filed. 

a. The provisions of the following States of this 
group apparently or specifically limit the preparation 
of certificates to children born in the State: 
California 
Connecticut 


Nevada 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


Florida North Carolina Vermont 
Louisiana North Dakota West Virginia 
Minnesota Oregon Wyoming 


b. The provisions of three States (Maryland, New 
York, Oklahoma) are broad enough to indicate the 
possibility of preparing a certificate not only for 
any child born in the State, but also for a child 
adopted in the State but born in a State having no 
provision for change in birth record on adoption in 
another State. The New York law is the only one 
that specifically authorizes the preparation of a cer- 
tificate under these circumstances. 


Since adoption laws apply only to children 
dealt with by courts having jurisdiction in 
adoption proceedings, provisions in these laws 
should be superseded by enactment of broader 
provisions in the vital-statistics law. It is de- 
sirable, however, to require in the adoption law 
that the court send to the bureau or division 
of vital statistics a report of each adoption 
with such supplementary information as may 
be needed for prepartion of a certificate. If 
the child was born in another State, the record 
can be transmitted by the registrar to the State 
in which the birth occurred. 

It is evident that there is need for broaden- 
ing and clarifying many State laws on this sub- 
ject and for enactment of provisions in States 
having no law. Limitation of the preparation 
of special certificates to children adopted in the 
State is a serious matter to a child born in the 
State but adopted elsewhere. As long as such 
limitations exist, any State that is concerned 
with the welfare of a child adopted in the State 
by residents of the State may be faced with 
the need for preparing a special certificate 
based on a birth record of another State. Such 
a plan should be looked upon, however, as a tem- 
porary measure pending the enactment of more 
adequate provisions in all the States. 


NOTES 


Looking back over a half century of health work in 
schools, Dr. Rogers finds unquestioned acceptance 
of physiology and hygiene as a part of the curricu- 
lum, at least in elementary schools; widespread 
acceptance of physical education with a gradual 
transition from the gymnastic period to instruction 
in games and rhythmic activities ; and a great variety 
of legislation providing for medical inspection. Tab- 
ular summaries are given of State legislation on 
physical and health education and on State legisla- 
tion for medical inspection. 
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Public-Health Services in the Clark County Defense Area’ 


By Rosert E. Jewerr, M.D. 
Assistant Chief, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, Indiana State Board of Health 


The establishment of large-scale defense pro- 
grams in semirural and rural counties is at- 
tended by serious public-health problems, due 
to the influx of a large number of workers and 
their families. A sudden increase in popula- 
tion in an area leads to overcrowding; it over- 
taxes sanitary, nursing, medical, and hospital 
facilities, and it increases the seriousness of 
all community public-health problems. When 
the United States Army Ordnance Plant was 
established in Clark County, the army of work- 
ers employed in construction and operation of 
the plant greatly increased the population of 
the county, and the problems created by a sud- 
den population increase had to be faced. It 
is not possible in a short article to report fully 
on progress made in solving all the problems, 
but the problems may be pointed out, and the 
progress made in increasing public-health 
nursing and maternity-nursing services will be 
discussed. 

Before large-scale defense programs were 
.begun in 1940, Clark County had an estimated 
population of 31,000 (see table), with 13,000 


Population, birtls, physicians, and public-health 
nurses, Clark County, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Population (estimated) -____- __. 81,000 40,000 
Births ate : a 5St 607 
Hospital deliveries _ . 108 228 
Home deliveries J le 425 379 
Public-health nurses : As ig =q 
Physicians ang a 23 23 


' Nurse employed in the city of Jeffersonville, and one rurse 
employed by the ecunty tuberculosis association. 
persons residing in Jeffersonville, the county 
seat, and the remainder scattered in the county 
and the several smaller towns. There were 533 
births in the county, 425 occurring in the home 
and only 108 in a hospital. There were 15 
physicians practicing in the city of Jefferson- 
ville, and 8 physicians located in smaller towns 


1Except for a few paragraphs added by the author, this 
article appeared originally in Monthly Bulletin (Indiana State 
Board of Health) Vol. 44, No. 2 (February, 1942), pp. 27, 
39-40. 
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in the county, and there were 3 public-health 
nurses. 


By the beginning of the summer in 1941 the 


population of Clark County had increased to 
40,000, and there was every evidence of over- 
crowding. Water and sewage facilities were 
overtaxed, schools were inadequate, and the 
hospital in Jeffersonville was crowded beyond 
its capacity. Many trailer camps sprang up, 
one-family houses were accommodating several 
families, restaurant facilities were overtaxed, 
and office and store space was exhausted. The 
town of Charlestown, closest to the ordnance 
plant, was the most pressed, and began to take 
on the semblance of a “boom town.” 

The need for increased facilities and services 
was quickly realized by local, State, and Fed- 
eral officials, and plans have been made to alle- 
viate the situation. Every affected group and 
agency has assumed its share of responsibility, 
and at the present time big strides have been 
a * > 

Under the direction of the bureau of sanitary 
engineering of the State board of health and 
the district health department, efforts were 
made to provide safe and adequate water sup- 
plies, to insure the safe and satisfactory dis- 
posal of sewage and garbage, to provide for 
supervision and regulation of housing and 
trailer camps and eating establishments, to 
foster local ordinances designed to insure safe 
milk supplies, and to plan programs for mos- 
quito abatement. 

Most pressing of the public-health needs in 
Clark County was the need for extension of 
public-health-nursing services. At the outset 
there were only three public-health nurses in 
the county, a nurse employed by the Clark 
County Tuberculosis Association, an American 
Red Cross nurse in Jeffersonville, and a general 
public-health nurse employed by the county in 
cooperation with the State board of health. 
Two additional public-health nurses were 
placed in the county by the State board of 
health early in 1941, and two public-health 
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nurses especially trained in maternity and in- 
fant care were placed there in December 1941. 

The public-health nurses of the county, under 
the supervision of the district health depart- 
ment, and nurse consultants of the State board 
of health have conducted many group teaching 
programs for mothers. Other educational pro- 
grains, covering all phases of public health, 
have been carried out in the county by personnel 
of the bureau of health and physical education 
of the Indiana State Board of Health. 

A series of lectures on nutrition and family 
budgeting was given during January and Feb- 
ruary 1942 by the nutritionist of the bureau of 
maternal and child health. This lecture service 
was designed to reach mothers’ groups, teach- 
ers, and related groups. Interest and response 
gradually increased as the groups began to 
grasp the subject. 

A permanent child-health conference has 
been established in Jefferson by a local sorority 
in cooperation with county public-health nurses 
and the bureau of maternal and child health of 
the State board of health. The community is 
providing quarters, and necessary equipment 
and fees for a physician and a dentist will be 
provided by the bureau of maternal and child 
health. A qualified pediatrician and a dentist 
will give their services in conducting the con- 
ference. This type of service will be extended 
to other parts of the county as soon as quarters 
are available. 

Extensive immunization programs have been 
carried out in Jeffersonville, and programs for 
the remainder of the county are being stimu- 
lated. Fees for physicians conducting imniu- 
nization programs will be provided by the 
bureau of maternal and child health. * * * 

The Clark County Hospital. situated in Jef- 
fersonville, has been wholly inadequate. Plans 
have been approved by the State board of 
health for the building of a 60-bed addition at 
an approximate cost of $190,000, with quarters 
and facilities for prenatal clinics, venereal- 
disease clinics, or other clinics. 

With the great influx of new families into 
Clark County it was immediately evident that 
school facilities were inadequate. particularly 
in Charlestown. By the use of local resources 
and Federal grants, a large and modern school 
is being built in Charlestown at an approxi- 
mate cost of $600,000 and should be ready for 
occupancy by September 1942. Plans have 
been made by the district health department, 
in cooperation with loca] authorities, to provide 
quarters for public-health offices and clinic 
facilities in the new school building. 

A series of educational programs in mater- 
nity care was conducted during the latter part 


of 1940 and 1941 by the State board of health 
and the district health department and a series 
of programs on care of the infant, preschool 
child, and school child was given by the State 
board of health in 1941. These programs, 
which are being continued in 1942, are designed 
to improve the knowledge of public-health 
services for mothers and children among the 
public-health nurses and welfare workers. 

One of the most interesting and useful 
public-health services established in Clark 
County is the maternity nursing service. The 
purpose of this service is to provide assistance 
to the community and to the physician in the 
battle to reduce the hazards of motherhood and 
infancy. From 60 to 80 percent of infants 
born in Clark County are delivered in the 
home, and with the overcrowding and unsatis- 
factory conditions frequently encountered it 
can be a difficult process. 

The chief function of the service is to provide 
the physician in attendance at a delivery with a 
trained nursing assistant. Other duties of the 
maternity nurse consist of educating prospec- 
tive mothers in the hygiene of pregnancy, as- 
sisting in preparations for home delivery, 
carrying out the orders of the attending physi- 
cian, and supervising the care of the newborn 
infant. * * * 

The maternity nursing service is available 
to the patients of all physicians who give their 
approval. From the time of its establishment 
| December 1, 1941] the service has met with 
favor, many prospective mothers were soon 
being called upon, and assistance was provided 
for three deliveries before the end of December. 
The service has continued to expand, and eight 
deliveries were attended during the last week 
of January. ‘The benefits of this service to the 
mother, to the physician, and to the community 
should be great. 

Much has been done in Clark County to meet 
the social and health problems, and much still 
remains to be done. Housing conditions are 
improving, and trailer camps are shrinking in 
size. A program for expansion of the schools 
and the county hospital is under way, but con- 
struction will not be completed for some time. 
The program to improve sanitary facilities is 
under way, and it has made great progress. It 
is felt the greatest progress has been made in 
increasing public-health-nursing services and 
in establishing the maternity nursing service. 
All programs may need to be expanded still 
more if the press of war increases. Programs 
for the control of communicable diseases and 
the protection of public health should be ex- 
tended now, of all times, for never was it more 
important to keep our citizens healthy. 





Health Services in Hawaii 


With women and children crowded into 
evacuation centers hastily established in public 
buildings; with schools closed; with communi- 
cation by radio suspended and a complete black- 
out of all lights at night; with shipment of 
food stuffs and other supplies disrupted; and 
with personnel depleted by the entrance of the 
Director of the Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health on duty with the Army and of the 
Director of Public Health Education, with the 
Navy, the Board of Health of the Territory 
of Hawaii was able to report in December 1941: 


Within an hour after the first bombs fell, the execu- 
tive heads of the health department were in conference 
and plans and arrangements were made for carrying 
out the various services which seemed to be required 
at the moment. * * * After the attack, requests 
by hospitals and physicians in charge of first-aid units 
were made for various essential biologics. Prophy- 
lactie tetanus antitoxin was in particular demand. 
* * * An immunization station for inoculation 
against typhoid fever and vaccination against smallpox 
was opened in the office of the board of health. Res- 
taurant and general sanitary inspection services were 
intensified. Food supplies were carefully checked. 
Dairy inspection service was augmented and every 
assistance given to insure a continued supply of clean 
and wholesome milk and dairy products. * * * 

In view of the close proximity of residential dis- 
tricts to many military objectives, it became immedi- 
ately necessary to evacuate large numbers of civilians 
and military dependents to sections of the island 
removed from the points of attack. One of the im- 
portant services rendered by the nursing department 
was the health supervision at evacuation centers where 
large numbers were being housed in schools, churches, 
and other community buildings. A number of nurses 
reported to first-aid stations and hospitals for emer- 
gency nursing services. Other nurses, particularly in 
rural districts, supervised the setting up of first-aid 
stations and obtaining necessary supplies for their 
operation. 

In order to make available additional beds in loeal 
hospitals for war casualties, it was necessary to 
evacuate certain patients for home care. Public- 
health nurses were placed on call for bedside-nursing 
care of these and other patients upon the request of a 
physician. Private physicians were notified that this 
service was available and were urged to utilize public- 
health nurses when private nurses were not obtainable. 
Maternal and Child-Health Conferences. 

Notices were sent out to all physicians re- 
sponsible for maternal and child-health confer- 
ences instructing them that “maternal and 
child-health conferences are to be continued as 
scheduled unless a dire necessity makes it inad- 
visable,” and that “regular child-health confer- 
ences, including immunization against smallpox 
and diphtheria are to be continued.” 

On January 9, 1942, a member of the Board 
of Health of Hawaii wrote: 

On December 8 and 9 conferences, both maternal 


and child health, were poorly attended as one might 
well expect. Difficulties also arose over physicians 
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keeping their appointments, aS many had been called 
and had put in long hours, while others were stil] 
needed at the military hospitals. However, by the end 
of the week, conferences in Honolulu were running as 
scheduled with almost full attendance. It seems to 
me that this is a splendid example of the population’s 
ability to adjust to even a major shock. Rural Oahy 
did not have conferences running until a little later, 
as the limited personnel made substitution difficult. 
Obstetric Service. 

The same letter reports that relatively few 
women have been delivered in their homes since 
the disaster. Only 4 of the 36 licensed mid- 
wives in Honolulu are citizens of the United 
States and, as only citizens are allowed to travel 
at night under the black-out regulations, the 
other midwives must either go to the patient’s 
home by daylight and remain until the next day 
or turn their night cases over to hospitals. ~ 

Women are urged to come to the hospitals for 
delivery and to come during daylight hours 
if they think labor is beginning, as driving a 
ear or ambulance with dimmed lights through 
the blacked-out streets is hazardous. 

Emergency packs for use in home deliveries 
have been prepared and are at hand in all rural 
offices of the board of health. They are avail- 
able also for the use of private physicians. 
Premature Infants. 

The home nursing service for premature in- 
fants, which was running smoothly before De- 
cember 7, has been maintained. A physician 
and a public-health nurse carrying a portable 
bed and essential clothing for the infant, gowns, 
masks, and oxygen, reach the home within an 
hour after the call is received. 


Nutrition. 


Instructions for using island foods for feed- 
ing infants in the absence of imported supplies 
have been prepared by the nutritionist of the 
bureau of maternal and child health and have 
been published in local newspapers. 

The “substitutes” suggested for orange juice 
and for some commercial infant foods have the 
unusual advantage of being superior to the 
standard article in many respects. Strained 
papaya diluted with an equal quantity of boiled 
water is as rich in ascorbic acid as is undiluted 
orange juice ; home-made guava juice is 10 times 
as rich; and “pineapple juice will certainly al- 
ways be available in Hawaii.” Native raw 
sugar contains as much iron as a common brand 
of corn sirup and 5 times as much calcium. 

Nore.—Compiled from Hawaii Health Messenger 
(Board of Health, Territory of Hawaii), December 


41; from mimeographed material issued by the Board 
of Health; and from Children’s Bureau correspondence. 
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General Advisory Committee on Protection of Young Workers 


Protection of young workers in wartime was 
the first subject considered by the Children’s 
Bureau General Advisory Committee on Pro- 
tection of Young Workers. Appointed in Jan- 
uary 1942 for a 2-year term, the 25 members 
and 5 Government advisers of the committee 
met for the first time on February 26 and 
adopted the following statement: 


STATEMENT OF PrincreLes oN Use anp Prorec- 
TION OF YOUNG WorkKERs IN WARTIME 


The education and healthful growth and develop- 
ment of children and young people are of fundamental 
importance to our war effort. They are equally essen- 
tial in preparing young people to take the vital part 
which must be theirs in carrying forward during the 
difficult post-war period. 

It is essential that children and youth be sound and 
well-prepared in body and mind for the immediate ur- 
gent tasks which we face today and tomorrow, and that 
they shall be more, rather than less, well-grounded in 
the fundamental concepts of democracy for which we 
are fighting, with a breadth of vision and ability to 
think clearly on all the issues before us. 

For children under 14 years of age, participation in 
home life, school, and leisure-time activities and play 
should be regarded as the full-time program. 

For children between 14 and 16 years of age the 
best development of their powers should be the major 
consideration in relation both to school and to pro- 
ductive employment. For them, education, health, and 
play are of major importance. Any work in which they 
are engaged should be such as to contribute to their 
health and educational development. 

For boys and girls between 16 and 18 years of age, 
the question of continuance in school or entrance to 
employment should be determined by intelligent plan- 
ning, rather than on the basis of hasty and ill-judged 
decisions. Youth between 16 and 18 years of age should 
be encouraged to remain in school, particularly those 
whose aptitudes and interests are such that they will 
gain most by continuing in school. For young people 
of this age such employment as they are called upon 
to perform should, as far as possible, lead to an im- 
provement in their skills and educational preparation 
for life, or at least be accompanied by supplemental 
education which will achieve that object. Employment 
for this group, should be safeguarded from too long 
hours of work, from too great strain, and from work 
in occupations which are particularly hazardous or 
detrimental to health or well-being. 

Nothing is more important for children and youth 
of all ages than a program which will aid them to think 
clearly and independently and to develop initiative and 
sound judgment in dealing with problems of both the 
present and the future. 

This expression of principles is made for the purpose 
of providing a guide to wise and well-considered action 


as we face problems arising from the critical nature 
of our national wartime needs. 


The members of the committee are: 


Chairman, Charlotte Carr, Hull House, Chicago, Il. 

David C. Adie, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 

Frederick H. Allen, M. D., Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, National League of Women 
Voters, Washington, D. C. 

Linna E. Bresette, Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 
John Brophy, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Washington, D. C. 

Milt D. Campbell, American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Henry P. Carstensen, Washington State Grange, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Walter D. Cocking, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Donald Comer, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie, National Child Labor Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Gladys Talbott Edwards, Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America, Jamestown, 
N. Dak. 

Willard E. Givens, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Alonzo G. Grace, State of Connecticut Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Charles 8. Johnson, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. William Kletzer, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chicago, Ill. 

S. Z. Levine, M. D., New York Hospital Children’s 
Clinie, New York, N. Y. 

Charles P. McCormick, McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 

Ralph McGill, The Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. 

Josephine Roche, Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., Denver, 
Colo. Also National Consumers League, New York. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Chicago, Il. 

Forrest H. Shuford, State of North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Labor, Raleigh, N. C. 

Florence C. Thorne, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Washington, D. C. 


Government advisers: 


Dr. Maris Proffitt, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Rogers, Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

Martin F. Carpenter, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Mary H. S. Hayes, National Youth Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Clara M. Beyer, Division of Labor Standards, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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SUMMER COURSES FOR 1942 


World The World Federation of Education 
Federation of Associations (1201 Sixteenth Street 
Education NW., Washington, D. C.) will con- 
Associations duct a 5-week Institute on World 
Problems at the American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., July 12 to August 15. Three 
basic seminars will be held: Backgrounds of the War; 
Critical Evaluation of the Machinery and Means for 
International Cooperation; and Post-War Problems. 


Courses 
Sponsored by 


N. E. A. 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Development from June 29 to August 
tional Education Association of the 
United States (1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.) are sponsoring the following 
conferences : 


July 6-17 Estes Park. Colo., with University of 
Denver. Subject: Group Planning and 


Problem Solving. 
July 13-24 Florence, Ala., with State Teachers Col- 
lege. Subject: The School as the Com- 
munity. 
July 24- 
August 7 


‘hicago, I1l., with Commission on Teacher 
Education of American Council on Edu- 
ration, and University of Chicago. 
Subject: Human Development and Edu- 
eation. 


Community The University of Tennessee an- 
Nutrition nounces a community nutrition insti- 
Institute tute and nutrition demonstration for 
health education, welfare, and other 
community workers participating in nutrition pro- 
grams, June 8 to July 15, Knoxville, Tenn. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor is cooperating by making the services of one 
of its nutritionists available as a special lecturer. 
The institute will be under the direction of Dr. Flor- 
ence L. MacLeod, from whom information can be 
obtained regarding enrollment, credit, and expenses. 


Workshop in 
Community 
Nutrition 


A workshop in community nutrition 
will be conducted by the Department 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Chicago from July 27 to August 28. 
The Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor is cooperating again this year by mak- 
ing the services of staff members available as instruc- 
tors. Information regarding this course can be 
obtained from the director of the course, Lydia J. 
Roberts, chairman of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago. 


Institute at The New York School of Social 
New York School Work, Columbia University, offers 
of Social Work three institutes during the summer 
quarter. Two of the courses sched- 
uled for July 20-31 (Volunteers in the Defense Pro- 
gram and Public Medical-Care Programs) will be given 
hy specially qualified members of the Children’s Bureau 
staff. 
» 


Social 
Adjustment 
of Children 


The Graduate School of Social Work 7 
of the University of Southern Cal- | 
ifornia, Los Angeles, is offering ag 7 
6-week course from June 20 to July 
31 on Social Adjustment in Children and a 5-week 
course from August 1 to September 4 on Community 
Resources and Organization. 


Child 
Development 


Mills College, Oakland, Calif., is 7 
offering a summer course in Child 
Development from June 29 to August 
8. This course is offered not only for undergraduate 7 
znd graduate students who intend to specialize in 
the field of child development but also for persons 
already engaged in work with children. Observation of 
organized play groups for children and opportunity for 
directed teaching in nursery schools are provided for 
qualified students. 


Sight-Saving 
Courses 


The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness (1790 Broadway, 
New York) has announced that it is 
cooperating with the following colleges and universities 
in offering summer courses for the preparation of 
teachers and supervisors of sight-saving courses: 
June 22 
August 1 
June 29-- 
August 7 
June 29— 
August 7 
July 6- 
August 14 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


State Tecchers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Physical A graduate program in_ physical 
Therapy therapy, sponsored by the American 
Program Physiotherapy Association, will be 
given at Northwestern University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, July 6-24. Courses will be given on human 
physiology, applied anatomy, and use of physical 
therapy in injury. 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 
June 8-12.) American Medical Association. Ninety- 
third annual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 10-12 National Society for Crippled Children. 
Conference meeting, Wilmiugton, Del. 
(This meeting replaces the annual meet- 
ing scheduled for October 18-20, as well 
as the institute scheduled for June 15- 
19.) 

American Home Economics Association. 
Thirty-fifth annual meeting, Boston. 
American Library Association. Sixty- 
fourth annual conference, Milwaukee. 
June 22-24 Masonic Homes Executives Association of 
the United States of America. Twelfth 

annual conference, Wichita, Kans. 
National Ecucation Association. Eight- 
ieth annual convention, Denver. 


June 21-25 


~ 


June 21-27 


June 28 
July 2 
June 28— 


American Physiotherapy Association. 
July 3 


Twenty-first annual conference, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wis. . 
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